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EB: Good afternoon. My name is Eorene Broersma and today is July 3, 2017. I am at the 

Upland Public Eibrary in Upland, California, to interview Mr. Dan Eoronda for the 
Eatino Veterans Oral History Project which is made possible by a grant from the 
California Humanities. Thank you Mr. Eoronda for agreeing to take part in this interview 
your story will be added to the Oral History collection at the Upland Eibrary. So, good 
morning and we'll start off by asking where and when were you bom? 

DE: I was born here in Upland, California, at San Antonio Hospital. I was born here, my two 

children were also born here and they were delivered by the same doctor that delivered 
me so I'm a proud Uplander. 

EB: Very good so you've lived here all your life then. And where were your parents, were 

they bom here, where are they from and— 

DE: I'm a first generation American. My mother was bom in Mexico and my father was born 


in the Philippine Islands. 
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LB: Okay and where in Mexico was she born? 

DF: She was born in the State of Zacatecas and my father was born in the Llocos part of the 

Philippines. 

LB: Okay, what island is that on? 

DF: On Luzon. 

LB: Luzon, okay. Have you ever been to their hometowns or— 

DF: No, I have not. 

LB: So you haven't been to the Philippines or to Mexico. 

DF: Mexico I have but not to her hometown, ah, the Philippines I've never been there. 

LB: Okay, on your list someday maybe? 

DF: Probably not. 

LB: Oh, okay. 

DF: I would have gone, I should have gone when he was still alive, I wouldn't go now. 

LB: Uh huh, okay, and what were their occupations? 

DF: My father was a foreman for Upland Lemon Growers and, of course, citrus was the 

primary industry in Upland during the probably 1930's, 1940's, 1950's and my mother 
was a manager for a, what at that time was one of the only fast food Mexico restaurants 
called Taco Lita and that was in Ontario. 

LB: Oh, very interesting. So now were there any cultural traditions from their, you know, 

childhood or from their home, you know, homelands that you maintained, you know, that 
carried at home with you that you grew up with traditions say from the Philippines or 
from Mexico? 
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DF: We grew up with the foods from both places plus American food, of course. The Filipino 

community had frequent dances at the American Legion in Upland which were attended 
by families and so on and they also had barbecues at different locations within the area. 
The barbecues took place of what we called camps where mostly bachelor Filipinos lived 
that had come to the United States to work. Most of them were bachelors, some of them 
were married and sent money back home just like many migrant residents do from 
Mexico today so that was primarily the influence. I did not speak any of the Filipino 
dialogues and limited, very limited Spanish. 

LB: Okay, so you don't speak Spanish or Tagalog, is that— 

DF: No. 

LB: And are there, there's other little, are their other dialects, I don't if I should call Tagalog a 

dialect or is it just a language there in the Philippines? 

DF: I think it's a dialect but no, I don't speak any of those. 

LB: Okay, okay, so you didn't have any of that growing up. 

DF: No, the reason for that is that when my mother and father met he spoke the dialects from 

the Philippines, she did not, ah, she spoke Spanish and he did not but they both spoke 
English to each other so we were, of course, brought up speaking English. 

EB: Oh, very interesting, very interesting. So what are some of your memories of growing up 

here in Upland? 

DE: Compared to now I remember everything was much more quiet—very, very quiet. I 

actually grew up on Eoothill Boulevard, Route 66, I'm rather proud of telling people that, 
and so I used to walk to, I can't remember walking to Upland Elementary but I walked to 
Upland High School and to Upland Junior High and it was simply quieter, less traffic. 
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less people, far quieter than it is today so that's one memory that I recall. Other memories 
from that time were things like the Allstate picnic which was fun to go to and it took 
place down Euclid Avenue between Upland and Ontario and that was always a lot of fun. 
I remember, of course, a lot of citrus groves. I recall going to Upland High in the first 
year that it opened and it was all rocks and dirt and now it's very well landscaped, a 
beautiful campus. But those are my immediate memories. I remember attending, going 
to Upland, the Upland Library which is the Carnegie Building. 

LB: Yes, right. 

DL: And I loved going there, I loved to read particularly when I was in elementary school and 

going into junior high. I recall the downtown area, the Grove Theater was very active at 
that time and there were stores around at that time, Atwood was one of the well known. I 
think Bumstead's was in Upland also, it was a shoeshine shop. I think there was an old 
Woolworth's or Coronets I think it was called. 

LB: Coronets, I think, yeah, we don't have any more of those stores. 

DL: Yeah. So I, you know, recall those things. 

LB: Uh huh, so did you go to downtown Upland much? I mean was that kind of a place 

where people would go or just sort of— 

DL: Yes, yeah, you know, that's gone in evolution just like a lot of other downtowns have. 

Downtown used to be the place to go to go shopping and everything else and then over a 
period of time it changed to places like, they weren't malls but like the Sears Center over 
in Pomona. Downtown Pomona was a popular place to go to it was the largest of the 
downtown areas. So eventually those outdoor retail complexes took over and then they 
continued to evolve to the indoor malls like Montclair Plaza and then stranger enough it's 
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kind of interesting is now some of them have developed into outside malls such as 
Victoria Gardens so I've always found it interesting that we've gone from the little 
downtown area to the new downtown area which I find rather interesting. 

LB: Sort of created a capture of the old downtown areas. 

DF: Yeah, yeah. 

LB: Right, yeah, I mean I find that interesting, too. Did you have, well, and you went. I'm 

jumping ahead right here, but so you remembered Upland High School before it, ah, 
when it was just grammar but did you start school in Ontario at Ontario High School or at 
Kaiser, I mean, um— 

DF: Chaffey. 

LB: — Chaffey High School? 

DF: No. I graduated in 1959 from Upland and we were the first complete four year class to 

attend all four years of high school there. The first graduating class was actually 1958 
and they attended Chaffey High School in their first, in their freshman year. I did attend 
the campus at Chaffey on Euclid Avenue for one semester because Chaffey College was 
located there at the time so I was only there for one semester and I attended future classes 
up at the Haven Avenue campus and so I got to see more rocks and more dirt because that 
was a brand new campus also. 

LB: Yeah, and just like Upland then, interesting, interesting. So like I already asked on this 

you spoke just English at home so you don't—that's the only language you know. Can 
you understand any of your like say Tagalog or Spanish? 
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DF: Nothing, nothing in Tagalog although I still like Filipino food. Spanish I actually when 

I'm in Mexico and I need to speak Spanish I tend to understand it and can seem to get my 
ideas across of what I need but I'm not comfortable in speaking it. 

LB: Okay. 

DF: So very limited Spanish. 

LB: Uh huh. So you really just feel, you don't really feel, well, you have some obviously 

through cultural the food and you do have some ties that way but not language-wise. 

DF: Not language-wise but I feel very connected to both Mexico and the Philippines, I feel a 

cultural connection there. 

LB: Right, right, yeah, I can see, you know, you would because and your parents upbringing 

and the food and the—how about holidays? Did they have any holidays they celebrated 
that would have been say, you know, more typical say for, you know, in the Philippines 
or in Mexico? 

DF: No. The only holiday of that type that is celebrated here is the Cinco de Mayo but I think 

the Cinco de Mayo has actually turned into more of a commercial venture here which is 
okay, you know, but. 

LB: Okay, so what were some of the activities like in high school that you were involved in, 

clubs or sports or anything like that? 

DF: Actually I was not involved in any, much at Upland High School at all. I grew in the Los 

Olivos area of Upland and so I belonged to the Upland Boys Club at that time. However, 
I was a Scout, St. Joseph's Catholic Church I think it was troop 2, they used to sponsor a 
troop, but actually I went to the Cub Scouts and then I went through the Boy Scouts and 
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then from the Boy Scouts I graduated to Explorer Scouts and we met at a hall here close 
to downtown Upland it's now the location of the retirement, ah— 

LB: Oh, Gibson? 

DF: Gibson, yeah, there used to be a hall there that we met at and the Girl Scout system also 

had a hall there where they met. 

LB: Um hum. So how long were you through, have you—after you had a family did you 

become involved in scouting again as a den leader or? 

DF: No. No, I did not. 

LB: Okay. But in school it sounded like you were quite active in scouting. 

DF: Yeah, I was. 

LB: Okay, and then, okay, very good. So we have, now, I know that in Orange County there 

were some schools where there was some separations of, you know, ethnic groups like in 
some schools if you were of, you know, say Hispanic background they had separate 
schools or not separate schools but just separate classrooms for those, you know, for 
different ethnic groups. Did you have anything like that in Upland? 

DF: No. 

LB: Or in your schools growing up, the elementary schools? 

DF: No, I did not. I didn't know that there was anyplace that did that in California. 

LB: Yeah, I think there was actually the LULAC, you know, what is it, Latin American, you 

know, the LULAC group. 

DF: Yeah. 

LB: They, I guess, sued Orange County schools because I mean this happened I think back in 

maybe the 1950's so not, you know, not too long ago really, you know, when you think 
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about it or maybe it was even into the 1960's but so you didn't experience any of that here 
in Upland schools? 

DF: No. 

LB: And what elementary school did you go to? 

DF: I went to Upland Elementary then I went to Upland Junior High and Upland High School. 

LB: Okay and so an Upland boy through and through you were, very good. Now you 

mentioned when we talked earlier that you had joined the Air Force right out of high 
school. Had you thought about joining while you were in high school or? 

DF: The issue that was facing young men at that time was always the draft. Being drafted 

into the Army was something that a lot of folks didn't want to do even though it was only 

a two year stint but there were some people who would rather join the voluntary services 
like the Air Force, the Marines and the Navy so that prompted, that was part of what 
prompted me to join but that was not all but that was part of it. 

LB: Um hum. So is that, so you thought, you knew that you were going to join the military as 

soon as you graduated or had you— 

DL: No. No, I didn't. Actually after I graduated from high school I attended Chaffey College 

for a year and then after a year at Chaffey College I joined the Air Lorce. 

LB: Okay. How old were you when you graduated, were you 17, 18? 

DL: 17, high school graduate, ah, 18 when I joined the service. 

LB: Okay. And did you join with any friends or was it just sort of a solo? 

DL: Solo. 
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LB: Solo, okay, okay. So, now, describe your basic training like going into the Air Force is it 

very similar to say the Army or what did you do when you joined or let's go back, where 
did you sign up, where did you join? 

DF: I joined at the recruitment office in Pomona, California, and then from there I went to Los 

Angeles for the actual swearing in, physical and induction and then from there we were 
taken by train to Lackland Air Force Base which is in Texas close to San Antonio and 
that's where basic training took place. 

LB: Okay and how long was that? 

DF: I was there from August of 1960 to December of 1960. Half of that, probably about half 

of that time was basic training I don't remember the exact time and then the other half 
was actually Air Police School where I received training to go out into the field that I had 
been chosen to go into. 

LB: Oh, how were you selected to go into Air Police? 

DF: I think it was a battery of tests that you take and probably maybe they still do that and I 

think based on that they determine if you're mechanically inclined you became a 
mechanic or if you're electronically, computers or something like that so I assume it was 
done that way. 

LB: Okay and so— 

DF: We weren't given much a choice. 

LB: Oh, you weren't, you were saying oh, here you're assigned to Air Police. 

DF: Yeah, I told them that I wanted to run an offset press because that's what I had begun 

training for at Chaffey, they ignored that. 

LB: Oh [laugh]. 
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DF: [Laugh], but that's okay. 

LB: Very good. So were you surprised when they said you're going to be in the Air Police? 

DF: Yeah, probably shocked rather than, yeah, I was surprised and shocked. 

LB: Okay. So what kind of training did you have to go into to be, you know, an Air Police, to 

go in the Air Police? 

DF: The Air Police field at that time was both law enforcement and security so we received 

some law enforcement techniques of arrest and regulations and things of that sort and 
then we received security training, you know, patrolling perimeters and aircraft in 
sensitive areas. 

LB: Umhum. 

DF: So that's, so we receiving training on both sides because nobody really knew whether you 

were going to be assigned to a law enforcement unit or to a security forces unit so you 
received training on both. 

LB: So is this something comparable to like an MP in the Military Police then, the Air Police 

or? 

DF: The Air Police would be similar to military MP's, they were referred to as AP's. 

LB: AP's, okay. 

DF: And perhaps similar to SP's which is Shore Patrol although Shore Patrol I'm not sure if 

they were actually that was a permanent field in itself. I'm not positive, that's a Navy unit. 

LB: Okay. This is something new I learned, that's very interesting. Did you have a rank as, 

ah, in the Air Police? 

DF: Well, yes, in basic training basically you're an Airman Basic. 

LB: Airman Basic, okay. 
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DF: Right. Airman Basic is easy to identify because you have no stripes on your sleeve so 

that was easy. Then during that time when you graduate out of Lackland Air Force Base 
you receive your first promotion hopefully and that's Airman Third Class, that's one 
stripe. Then when you get, got to my, when I got to my assigned career field in Spain 
eventually I promoted to Airman Second Class which is actually two stripes. And then 
eventually I got my final promotion which is Airman First Class which is three stripes 
which was also called Buck Sergeant and that was what I eventually was discharged with. 

LB: As a Buck Sergeant. 

DF: Yes, Buck Sergeant or Airman First Class was actually— 

LB: Airman First Class. 

DF: —was actually what we were called. Buck Sergeant was kind of a nickname for a— 

LB: Nickname, okay. 

DF: —because you had three stripes. 

LB: Okay, and when did you find out where you were going to be stationed? 

DF: Still at Lackland Air Force Base where we were receiving our training. It was kind of 

unusual I think I was close to the top of my graduating class from Air Police School and 
so many of us got the chance to choose where we wanted to be stationed and I had 
actually chosen a base in Southern California, March Air Force Base in Riverside and 
then my second choice was the base in Hawaii and my third I think was a base in either 
the Philippines or Japan so generally I wanted to come in this direction and typical of 
what the military does they sent me the other side of the world to a U.S. Air Force SAC 
Base in Southern Spain which was fortunate. I'm glad they did that, sometimes you get 
lucky and that was a good place to go. 
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LB: So it worked out that you did enjoy going there. Did you, had you heard of it before like 

in basic training, had you ever heard of this? 

DF: No. 

LB: Okay, and this is, would you tell us what the name of your base was in Spain? 

DF: Oh, the name of our base was Moron Air Base, it was named after the city closest to the 

base which was Moron De La Frontera—Moron De La Frontera. So we were named 
Moron Air Base but the actual location of the base was about maybe 30 to 35 miles from 
Seville, Spain, it's actually pronounced Sevia, which is the largest city in Southern Spain, 
a delightful place to be stationed. Southern Spain was a typical, the weather there 
fortunately is a Mediterranean climate and Southern California enjoys a Mediterranean 
climate it's the only other climate in the world from my understanding that's 
Mediterranean other than, you know, the countries around the Mediterranean. 

LB: Right, right, oh, interesting. So when, what did you, how did you fly there, I mean I 

assume you flew. What aircraft or were you on a airliner or how did you go to Spain? 

DF: I was on an airliner, I don't even remember if whether it was a jet or a prop job of some 

type but we left out of, I think it was McGuire Air Force Base in New Jersey. We had 
one stop in the Azores and then from the Azores we landed in Madrid and then took a 
real small aircraft, they call them gooney birds or something kind of uncomfortable and 
flew on down to Moron Air Base. 

LB: So what was your impression when you first stepped off that plane and said well, this is 

where I'm going to be, this is Moron? 

DF: To tell you the truth I don't recall my first impression. I had already spent quite a bit of 

time at Lackland so I knew what life and, you know, the buildings and things of that sort 
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although this Lackland Air Force Base doesn't have aircraft on it so this is the first base 
that I'd been to that had aircraft on it so, but I don't recall anything immediate it was just 
part of the process. 

LB: Um hum, okay, interesting, so did you, what were some of your duties when you said you 

were in the Air Police, what were some of the responsibilities like on Moron that you had 
to do, what was your job as an Air Police on Moron specifically? 

DF: When I first got there particularly as an Airman Third primarily what I did was I guarded 

nuclear sensitive areas along with the rest of us. On that base they had what they called 
medium size bombers, B-47's, and they were armed, they were constantly on alert 24-7 
and they were armed with nuclear bombs so that was a very sensitive area but there were 
other sensitive areas also. Also wherever the storage of the nuclear bombs took place you 
had to guard that area and there were fire aircraft there, they were called F-104's, that 
were always on alert also, they were there to protect the bombers on the base and so that 
was another sensitive area. And also there are areas along the flight line. One of the 
issues on a base whether, particularly on a foreign base, is always the fear of sabotage if a 
war starts an enemy would want to cripple any aircraft that might attack them and so that 
was our primary duty. So I started off with a rifle over my shoulder and got on my hip 
and, you know, long nights guarding aircraft but over a period of time they found out I 
could type and could verbalize reasonably well so I was promoted into the top job within 
the flight, the rotating, we called them flights, duty flights, and so I became what they, I 
would describe as a security desk sergeant. The formal name in SAC was communicator- 
plotter because you did the communications and you plotted all of the things that were 
going on on the base that were security sensitive and so when I left it was a stressful job I 
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didn't particularly like it, the responsibility was there so I got promoted more quickly but 
it was a pretty stressful job but that's, ah, when I left that was the job that I maintained. 

LB: Was it because of the whole nuclear aspect of it, did that make it stressful? 

DF: No, no, it was just the, you were constantly—when you're on guard you're watching for 

things but you're fairly relaxed you're not doing anything particular, you're there to make 
sure everything is safe and so on but when you're in a central location, the location I 
worked in is called Central Security Control, and so there's always something happening 
communications coming in and things of that sort. And when there were alerts then the 
pressure was really on, you know, you were responsible for making sure that everybody 
was manned, all the posts were manned, that you had to call people out of the barracks 
and, you know, whatever else would happen so you really controlled things and it was 
just a—and then I was responsible for reports and things of that sort so it was a stressful 
part of the job. 

LB: Did you have many alerts while you were there? 

DF: Yes, yeah. 

LB: And so what kind of security incidents, are they able to discuss those after? 

DF: Well, the alerts that we had were internal alerts, we would have those in order to keep 

sharp. 

LB: Oh, okay. 

DF Yeah, those types of alerts. The only alerts that I can recall there was a, one was called, it 
was a brief one, one was called when President Kennedy was assassinated. I'm sure every 
base on, every American base was on alert during a period of time there until they could 
figure out what was going on. And the only other one that I can remember was more 
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extended and that was during the Cuban Missile Crisis because all the planes were on 
alert and during that time many of our bombers were in the air constantly and had to be 
refueled and they were refueled out of our base so planes, refueling planes were 
constantly rotating to feed fuel to those alert aircraft that were up in the air in case that 
turned out to, fortunately it did not, but in case we were attacked. 

LB: By Russia I assume. 

DF: By Russia at that time, yeah. 

LB: Yeah. Was there any, was there ever, ah, with your position in Europe and Spain, was 

there ever any kind of engagement with any Russian aircraft where there was, you know, 
like a kind of a standoff or sort of a, you know, like every so often, you know, through 
history you hear about where they'll be maybe an engagement or sort of like testing or 
sort of— 

DF: No, we never experienced anything quite that—stationed in Spain we were a long way 

from the Russian border I think those type of incidents tend to, even happen now, you 
know, around Alaska or in Europe but further east but no, we never experienced anything 
like that. 

EB: Okay so it was just being on high alert. 

DE: Yeah. 

EB: Okay. And that, of course, raises the tension level. 

DE: Sure. 

EB: So what, when President Kennedy was assassinated what was the reaction on base with, 

you know, was it— 
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DF: Certainly it was shock and anger probably not much different from here however in Spain 

at that time where here you have instant news at that time all televisions and radio were 
actually in Spanish. We didn't receive that much immediate news and I was on the base 
when that happened but my understanding is that there was a lot of shock even from the 
Spanish community, the downtown, you know, that there were, you know, they were so, 
ah, you know, he was so loved and everything. Catholic and everything else so I 
remember one of my friends said that, you know, they saw, you know, people crying, you 
know, down there. The reaction on the base was probably more muted because, you 
know, we had a job to do and we were on alert, things of that sort but certainly there was 
shock. It was a little confusing because, you know, first we hear that he had been 
assassinated or he was shot then he died and then it seemed like just a day or so later the 
person who shot him was shot so that was a little disconcerting and actually when you're 
on a military base you do feel more in control because you have discipline, you have 
plans, you know, where as a civilian I'm sure here it as much more flighty or something, I 
mean much more serious or so I don't know what it would have been like here but it was 
shock and anger but in control, you know. 

LB: So, right, but, you know, mean I think a lot of people at that time felt sort of helpless like 

what's going on, you know, was that kind of thing oh, my gosh, something else is— 

DF: Well, yeah, that. You don't feel helpless, we didn't feel helpless but what's going on 

certainly, you know, like I say, you know, the president is shot dead a day or so later the 
person who shot the president is dead, you know, that was a little, you know, what's 
going on back there, that type of reaction. 
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LB: Right, right, like how strange, it wouldn't happen here. So do you remember any other 

things while on base, memorable experiences, we can go on to, how about when you 
were on leave or when you were off duty? Did you travel to other countries? 

DF: Yes, not a lot but certainly in Spain and I got to see part of France and Italy and 

Switzerland but yes, did some travel there. Unfortunately you don't make a lot of money 
when you're in the service particularly back then but able to get around, you know, to 
some extent. 

LB: Did you have a special travel passes or anything like that to go? 

DF: No, not really. We have leave, you know, just— 

LB: Oh, leave, right. And how did you travel like say when you went to France or? 

DF: When we did that a friend of mine and I, ah, we, he had an old Volkswagen, and kind of 

beat up thing but that's okay that added to it I guess and we traveled from, you know, 
through Spain, through Southern France, through Switzerland, Italy, Rome and all the 
places that people visit so that was a memorable experience. Particularly, that was 
probably in 19, ah, well, it was in the 1960's certainly maybe around 1962 or something 
and I've been back to Spain 17 years ago in the year 2000 on business and pleasure and 
the roads have changed a lot it's much more modem and so on than when I remember, 
what I remember from my time there and I'm kind of fond of the memory of that time. 
Modern stuff you get everywhere now, you know, but that was kind of unique. 

LB: Yeah, so would you go back to Spain again then do you think or? 

DF: I don't know if I'll ever go back but I would like to, yeah. 

LB: Did you go back to Southern Spain, to Seville? 

DF: Yes, yeah. 
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LB: Okay, does that feel like home in a way? Like a second home or? 

DF: Incredibly enough the city center area of Spain, of Seville, had not changed very much, it 

hadn't changed very much. There were some, the outside areas, you know, seem to have 
grown but it didn't seem that much differently although I did speak to somebody who had 
been there sometime in the last couple of years and they happened to be there when a 
cruise ship group had arrived from somewhere anyway from one of the ports and a lot 
more crowded, tourists and things of that sort, you know. It's kind of funny, you know, 
you don't like tourists except when you are one, you know. 

LB: Right. 

DF: But I would say generally it didn't seem to have changed that much and I'm sure probably 

for as long as they can keep that older Spanish flavor in that area the cities will. I'm sure 
those cities will try to retain it, that's the charm of them. 

LB: Right. 

DF: Here we like everything like of newish and— 

LB: Yeah, tear it down when it gets too old. 

DF: Yeah. 

LB: But it does, I mean it does attract the tourists I think, that traditional city. 

DF: Sure, sure. 

LB: So did you ever, were you able to go home, to come back to the states while you were in 

Spain? 

DF: No. 

LB: No, so you spent— 
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DF: I could have but it was a long way and I didn't want to spend the money I was saving as 

much as I could so no, I did not come home. 

LB: Did any family ever come over to see you? 

DF: No, no. 

LB: Okay. And so how old, when your service ended, when did you come home? 

DF: I came home, I was actually discharged I guess it was around January 3 or sometime in 

there of 1964 so I actually spent New Year's Eve in Madrid, Spain, and then sometime 
after that I flew to McGuire Air Force Base for my discharge. 

LB: Did you ever consider reenlisting or? 

DF: No, not really. It was, as I mentioned in my bio, you know, I only spent the one hitch 

and, ah, but my memories are very fond of my time in Spain and at Lackland and so on 
but I never really considered it I wanted to come home. 

LB: Now at that time Vietnam was not really, it was still very, you know, there wasn't much 

going on. I mean there was some activity in Vietnam, had you heard much about military 
action in Vietnam? 

DF: No, yeah. No. 

LB: So just not until after you got home then. 

DF: Yeah, quite a bit after. When I say January 1964 I mean it was very early in 1964, my 

actual active career was over in 1963, you know, late 1963, and I don't recall anything 
about Vietnam at all at that time. 

LB: Um hum. I was just, you know, didn't know since you were in the military if you were 

aware of any kind of, you know, build up of, you know, troops, or anything over there. 

DF: No. 
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LB: So how old were you then exactly when you returned to civilian life? 

DF: I was 22. 

LB: 22, okay, so you were still, gee, just really young then. And after you came home and 

you were, you know, what did you, what were some of the first things you did after you 
were discharged from the military? 

DF: Just think, in 1963 when I was doing my last duties you were graduating from high 

school. 

LB: That's true. 

DF: I'm sorry that I interrupted. 

LB: No, that's true, yeah, so. 

DF: But what was your question I interrupted? 

LB: Oh, that's okay. When you got home what did you, what were your plans after you got 

home? 

DF: I knew even before I was discharged that I was going to return to Chaffey College and I 

was going to complete the vocational offset printing, commercial printing course as a 
pressman but I also took the other, you didn't have to, but I also took the other required 
courses the English, the literature, the math, English and so on so that I could get my 
Associate degree. I didn't want to come away from there with just a vocational certificate 
I wanted to come away with an Associate degree. 

EB: So you could use that to go on further. Did you ever work the linotype of there? 

DE: No. 

EB: Okay. 

DE: That was a different system of printing. 
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LB: It was, okay. The only reason I bring that up is because I was in a journalism program in 

1964 and 1965 which you may have, no, you weren't there yet, were you? 

DF: Yeah. 

LB: Yeah, you were. 

DF: Yeah. 

LB: And we used the linotype for the student newspaper on campus so I didn't know if you 

were involved in that. 

DF: I didn't know linotype, no. 

LB: Okay. What was the press you were involved with, offset? 

DF: Yeah, offset. 

LB: Okay. 

DF: Offset presses and it wasn't one particular press they tried to train you on different types 

of presses. 

LB: Okay. Okay, so. 

DF: It was the school training. 

LB: Okay, so after you got your Associate's degree then what did you go on to do? 

DF: I actually went to work at Lockheed Air Service and for a brief time I actually worked in 

production manufacturing fiberglass parts for the Lockheed C-130 aircraft. But then 
there was an opportunity to actually run a printing press there and so I was already 
trained in that so instead of working shift work and production I would be working in the 
administration building which was nice and air conditioned and everything else. 

LB: Yes. 
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DF: And so I was working a printing press there, enjoyed that job, it was well paid, loved the 

boss and everybody around me, it was very nice but then what happened is the GI Bill 
kicked in from my time in the Air Force, I don't remember exactly what year that was but 
I decided that that was an opportunity to continue and complete a university education. 
And so I quit a very good job and went back and I had just gotten married at that time and 
so I got married, quit my job and went back to school kind of a lot, it was kind of a lot to 
do but it was actually a life changing thing for me. As you and I spoke about this, joining 
the service was not totally a patriotic thing for me. As I mention in my bio there when I 
joined I was 18 and pretty restless, you know, not getting a lot done and didn't seem to 
have any real future or anything like that so I decided to join the service to kind of 
straighten that out and so when I came back at 22 I was much more focused on what I 
wanted to do and then, ah, so joining the Air Force was a major part of my life. And then 
I graduated from the university was probably the next after that largest thing in my life 
because it allowed me to have a pretty decent career and which I kind of enjoy the 
benefits of that now although I've been retired for about ten years almost. 

LB: So you went, as you said, you went to Cal Poly Pomona. 

DF: Yes. 

LB: And what did you major in there? 

DF: Social sciences. 

LB: Social sciences, okay, that was in your bio, yes, and then what did you go on to do, what 

was your career? 

DF: I was in sales. 

LB: Oh, okay. 
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DF: Sales and marketing which seemed to fit me, you know, I like that part pretty much. So I 

worked for paper manufacturers actual paper mills and what we manufactured the paper 
but we didn't sell it to printers as printing paper, we didn't sell it to printers ourselves, we 
sold it to distributors and the distributors were the ones who had many salespeople who 
called on all of the offset printing, commercial printing facilities. So we had to sell, to 
help our distributor salesmen understand what our papers could do and what they were 
capable of, things of that sort . We did make sales calls on printers but that was not our 
primary purpose, ours was to educate our distributors who in turn could educate the 
printer so that's what I did. 

LB: Okay. 

DF: Another reason that joining the service was a life changer for me was for Mexican 

Americans, Latinos who graduated from high school in the 1950's very few thought they 
would ever go to a university and unfortunately even within the school systems. I've 
talked to other people who have graduated during that era, there wasn't much 
encouragement by counselors at that time to put Latinos into college prep classes it 
seemed to be more directed towards, you know, vocational types of classes. So I did not 
take college prep and I was probably just an average student in high school but wasn't 
crazy about the high school experience it was okay, I liked Chaffey College the junior 
college experience more but I enjoyed the university experience even more. But possibly 
if I hadn't joined the service and if the service didn't offer me the opportunity under the 
GI Bill to finance the university I may have not graduated from college so fortunately a 
lot of that's changed and I think Mexican Americans are, and Latinas, Latinos, are as 
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likely to be offered college prep courses if that's what they wish to do than certainly they 
were in the 1950's. 

LB: Right, right, so like maybe you would have worked more at say Lockheed or, you know, 

longer at Lockheed. 

DF: Yeah. 

LB: So what was your experience like at Cal Poly, did you, how did you, you really—were 

you involved in campus activities or were there veterans groups on campus that you were 
involved with or not so much at that time? 

DF: No, no I wasn't involved very much there. By that time I was married and by the time I 

graduated I already had my first child and then I worked part time in the evenings so 
there wasn't much time. I guess my initial experience there was kind of a surprise at how 
difficult some of the classes could be. When I left Chaffey, graduated from Chaffey 
College, I'd been on the Dean's List, you know, several times already. I don't know what 
my average was but, you know, just fairly high and I didn't find it that difficult. 

LB: At Chaffey College. 

DF: At Chaffey College I didn't find it that difficult at that time, you know. When I got to Cal 

Poly University I pretty much thought it would be the same thing, I would of skate 
through and, you know, no problem and I remember about my first quarter, they had a 
quarterly system there, my grades weren't disastrous but they weren't what I was used to 
doing so a much more challenging experience, of course, it was a much more learning 
experience. And you're much more free there, if in high school if you're not working too 
hard at stuff well, you have to be there anyway till you're 16 at that time, I don't know if 
that's changed, in junior college you have to buckle down a little more, you know. 
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because you're there because you've chosen to be there and certainly when you get to 
university if you're not carrying your own weight, you know, there's really not much 
room for you, there's no reason for you to be there so they don't necessarily take it easy 
on you and I guess maybe I liked that. After my Air Force experience discipline, 
discipline and focus I think I probably paid more attention to that so I remembered that 
when I attended university it was after my military experience so. 

LB: So you knew how—kind of the military helped you to know how to focus and buckle 

down and get the job done. 

DF: Sure^ right, right. 

LB: I mean that's very interesting so that's, ah, now do you, oh, where was the Lockheed plant 

that you worked in? 

DF: Lockheed, not far from here, it was located at the Ontario Airport facility. 

LB: Oh, okay, right, right. Okay, so you didn't have much of a commute then. 

DF: No. 

LB: Well, that's, that's good. So you, now, do you remain in contact with many of the people 

that you were with in Spain? You have this Los Toros group and the 9773rd Los Toros, 
could you talk a little bit about that? 

DF: Yeah. The numbers are actually 3973rd Los Toros. 

LB: Oh, 3973rd, sorry. 

DF: No, you wouldn't be expected to know. But anyway I do. We have reunions once a year 

which is kind of incredible because I talk to other veterans and very few have any contact 
with even one or two of the people that they served with. Now some of them who served 
in battle you don't want to remember those things anyway but those who didn't they're 
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just amazed that we still meet even though we all parted ways over 50 years ago and we 
just had our tenth reunion and that was in Colorado Springs where we visited the United 
States Air Force Academy. So we started just about ten years ago, our groups aren't as 
big as like the first one unfortunately we lose one or two people every year, we've lost 
two so far this year and some people are, that don't come to our reunions, it's a physical 
thing, you know, they don't get around like they used to. We have a couple of people 
who have actually had to, ah, wanted to come to our reunions but have had to arrange 
dialysis, things of that sort so, you know, it just happens and some don't travel very well 
either and I can understand that, all of us in my group we're all in our, you know, mid- 
70's, you know. So but we retain close contact, I am actually the, ah, at the meetings, I 
am the chairman or master of ceremonies, not necessarily because of talent but I think it's 
because nobody else wants to do it and I'm also in charge of putting together the minutes 
and reviews of each of our reunion meetings and, you know, preparing that so it can go 
into the archives. So I've stay pretty close to many in our group fortunately so that's a 
real interesting thing. We've had interesting reunions they're always in different places 
San Diego, San Antonio, Orlando, Branson, Missouri, if you've ever heard of Branson, 
Missouri. 

LB: Yes. 

DF: And this year it will be at a large Air Force Base, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base which 

is in Dayton, Ohio, which I understand has something like 30,000 people there serving 
there and we're actually going to stay at a hotel on base that's actually called the Bob 
Hope Hotel and, of course, it was named after him because of all the things that he did 
while he was alive for servicemen. 
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LB: Umhum. So who organized this group, who founded it? 

DF: It was actually a few guys, four or five people, who would get together, you know, every 

once in a while for family reunions or something primarily back East and I guess, you 
know, over a couple of beers or something somebody said, you know, we should see if 
we can contact some other people maybe have a reunion, that seems to be where it came 
from. If it hadn't been for the internet it would have been probably impossible to do it, 
you would have had to do everything by phone. The original organizers said that 
whenever they would call somebody, you know, when they couldn't do it on the internet 
the first words out of their mouth would be please don't hang up this is about a reunion 
for the Air Force because people hang up, now they don't even answer. 

LB: Right, oh, right, yes. 

DF: But at that time they'd hang up if they didn't know who it was. So our first reunion was 

actually in Savannah, Georgia. 

LB: I mean that is interesting because and the history of this organization and the base is 

really fascinating on the website. 

DL: Yes, organizations like ours are very finite to tell you the truth because I was once talking 

to a Vietnam veteran, I think he was an Army veteran, and, you know, he said his group 
is basically the people he served with in Vietnam and those groups, groups like Los Toros 
and his group they don't grow, you know, they don't grow because you can't add 
members unless somebody inactive decides to come in. 

LB: Right. 

DL: But the opposite is happening, you know, people are getting ill and people are dying. 
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LB: Right and like with Los Toros because that base no longer, you know, exists you're not 

going to have any new people stationed there. 

DF: Yeah. No, so the archives are rather important and we have a site that you can get on and 

you'll have a lot of the things that I've written, you know, the reviews. 

LB: So do you belong to any other veterans organizations? 

DF: The American Legion. 

LB: The American Legion. 

DF: I belong to the American Legion just as a general member not any particular post. 

Although I support the VFW in Rancho Cucamonga the VFW is, you have to have served 
in a combat zone in order to be with the VFW and I did not do that but I do support them 
pretty much constantly. 

LB: Okay, very good, so the cold war doesn't qualify. 

DF: No, they actually have a map. They have, at the VFW they actually have a map if you 

served in these particular countries or zones so you know and Spain is not part of it, you 
know, but that's okay. 

LB: Yeah, but you still served in the military so— 

DF: Well, sure. 

LB: So your experience sounds very positive, would you, if you had to do it all over again, 

would you have enlisted? 

DF: Absolutely. 

LB: Okay. 
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DF: Oh, yeah, I would have enlisted. That may not be true of people who served in battle 

zones and when you're in the military I was fortunate to serve in Southern Spain but 
when you're in the military you go where they send you, you know, so. 

LB: Right, right, so you don't have much of a choice. 

DF: No. 

LB: No. Or like in your case a job description, too, you know, oh, you're going to be in the 

military in the police, in the Air Police. So now I've talked to some veterans and, you 
know, and some groups and they don't like the idea, you know, there's like Latino 
caucuses or, you know. Latino veterans groups and some said oh, they don't like the idea 
of having separate groups. Do you have any thoughts about that of, you know, there are 
Latino caucuses, you know, in veterans organizations but do you have any feelings one 
way or the other about, you know, if that should be separate groups within the veterans 
organizations? 

DF: I don't have an opinion. 

LB: Okay. 

DF: One way or another. I think if there's Latino groups or may be other groups that are on 

the periphery of VFW American Legion usually they form because they want to focus on 
a certain, something that the organization doesn't provide, you know, perhaps a Latino 
group wants to focus on Latino veterans and so on which seems to be okay to me but I 
have never thought about it much to be truthful. 

LB: Okay, just because someone had mentioned that and I found that position interesting. 

DF: Yeah. 
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LB: I guess, you know, maybe this was a war veteran and he felt that, you know, having gone 

through battle we're all, you know, kind of like a brotherhood so we don't, you know, 
anymore we don't pay attention to ethnicity or race that kind of thing. 

DF: Yeah, okay, I can understand what he's talking about there. Even among, ah, even among 

VFW, let's say members, which I am not a member of, but I've heard that, you know, 
there are some who actually served in battle like my friend Danny did who actually 
served in battle he was wounded and some who served in the zone but never in battle and 
I think even among veterans who served in a battle zone there's some, those who actually 
fought, you know, who actually, particularly wounded and so on, I have a feeling there's 
some kind of a social or something separation from those who did not. I can't attest to it 
myself because I haven't run into that but, you know, it's just a natural type of thing. 

LB: Right, that experience, perhaps of, you know, a common ground through an experience 

or— 

DF: Yeah, something like that. I recall reading an article after the first Gulf War and this was 

about Marines and certainly the Marines are kind of the spearhead of Armed Forces and I 
had heard that at Pendleton if you had served in the wars in the desert area you wore a 
camo that reflected that, it was a light dusty type of, you know, different, light, desert 
camo and even among other Marines if you walked through the base if you were on base 
those who were wearing the up-to-date had actually served in those areas. I'm not sure 
they're looked down on but the ones who were still in the jungle type of fatigues or so on 
the other Marines who had served already in Iraq knew that they hadn't served in Iraq. 
You know what I mean, there was a, you know, so. 

LB: Almost like a hierarchy of some kind? 
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DF: Sort of, you know. 

LB: But not quite. 

DF: Yeah, yeah, but the Marines is a different, I know several Marines and they're a different 

bunch, quite proud of their service and so on. 

LB: Yes, yes. 

DF: Esprit de corps, they have lots of it to spare. 

LB: So what, now, on your Los Toros do you, what kind of activities do you usually, at the 

reunions, do you, ah— 

DF: Yeah, they're pretty much always the same. We will arrive on an evening or afternoon 

and we have what we call Meet and Greet and Meet and Greet is a chance to, you pick up 
your goody bag and there's usually a t-shirt, maybe coins, an agenda, things of that sort, 
you know, and maybe even a beer or two now and then. So anyway that Meet and Greet 
goes on for a couple of hours and then the next day we will start with a business meeting 
and some of this is outlined there. In the business meeting we, you know, start with the 
Pledge of Allegiance, all of that type of thing, we remember those people who we've lost 
over the last year but then we over what we call veterans reviews when everybody stands 
up, maybe says some of the same thing, but we go over what our careers were like and 
then what our civilian lives have been like. So we have a business meeting usually the 
afternoon is free to visit the areas that we're in and then the next day usually is a complete 
day of visiting the local touristy type of areas. Let's see, we had, but, anyway, to 
continue and then the last day we have a raffle which is our only way to raise funds. We 
also have to discuss and choose and vote for the next venue, the next city that we're going 
to meet in and then we have to choose a committee that will put together that reunion. So 
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that usually starts on a Monday and ends on a Friday people start to go back to their 
homes so that's—and we discuss business and a lot of it is getting to know each other 
again and it's pretty friendly stuff. 

LB: Yeah. It sounds interesting. What are they, how many years do you have of, well, I 

guess, well, this is you but like the Los Toros or the base got started in the 1940's? 

DF: Um hum. 

LB: So do you have people from the 1950's and the 1960's or no one from the 1940's then. 

DF: No. No. The base itself was active as an American Air Force Base from 19—about 

1957. 

LB: Oh, I thought it was earlier, that was 1957? 

DF: As an Air Force Nuclear Base I think that was it, I hope I'm correct there, and it ended 

sometime after 1967, it might have been 1956 to 1967, so— 

END OF INTERVIEW 
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